BEOWULF
ness of the broader-minded people who laid the foundations of
our civilization and our literature to maintain that the house
is spacious, and that there is room in it for both.
This was the spirit of Bede: it was the spirit of the ecclesiastics
of Whitby, who were summoned to investigate the case of
Caedmon: they found a grossly ignorant neat-herd expounding
the verities of the Christian religion in the language, metre and
style of the Germanic heathen war-song. Instead of being
scandalized, they gave him their blessing, and told him to get
on with it. So it was with Bishop Aldhelm and King Alfred,
who combined the task of spreading Latin education with the
love of Anglo-Saxon verse. Beowulf 'is a monument of the same
kind of compromise. Nor does the combination end in Anglo-
Saxon times. There is nothing in English Fourteenth-Century
literature quite so aristocratic and chivalrous, so full of the
spirit of French courtesy and romance, as Sir Gawqyne and the
Green Knight, nothing which forecasts the future of English
thought more strangely than Piers Plowman: these were the last
great masterpieces written in the old alliterative verse.
The controversy between 'Mediterranean' and 'Anglo-
Saxon' is, then, one which should never have arisen. The
blame for it must rest largely upon the too exclusive claims
made by Anglo-Saxon enthusiasts. But it also derives from a
misunderstanding of the words 'Dark Ages' and 'Renaissance',
a misunderstanding which we have inherited from the Seven-'
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. There is still alive a belief
that all the period between the sack of Rome by the Goths and
the 'revival of learning3, nearly a thousand years later, is 'one
long Gothick night'; that after this night the dawn first glimmers
in the age of Chaucer: that Chaucer, with his love of Virgil and
Ovid and the knowledge of Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio,
which he brought back from his Italian travels, marks for us the
beginnings of the Renaissance: that then at last our Northern
and our Mediterranean origins were blended in 'the language
and literature whose destiny was fixed by the genius of Chaucer.9
But Chaucer does not mark the beginning of the blending of a
barbarous native English with French, Italian or Latin influ-
ences. The first, and by far the most important classical revival
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